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are not to think of them as innate ideas in the sense
which Locke attached to the name, that is, as fully
developed conceptions which the mind has before it
from the first, and which from the first it is clearly
conscious of possessing. On the contrary, the Stoics
frequently speak of the mind as only gradually
coming to the knowledge of its own contents, and
they even try to define the exact age at which it
attains to a realisation of its innate ideas. They
are innate, therefore, only in the sense that they
are bound up with self-consciousness, so that no
man can have reason developed in him without the
apprehension of them. All men who are sane and
who have come to maturity in the development of
their faculties, have an idea of good and evil:
an idea of good as that which is useful to the self
and helps it to self-realisation, and of evil as that
which prevents or obstructs such self-realisation.
And the ultimate spring of all our activity is just
the effort to attain the former and avoid the latter.
In fact, every creature, as we have already seen,
has in it the conatus in suo esse perseverandi, the
effort to maintain and realise itself, as the funda-
mental impulse of its being. And man only differs
from the rest in so far as he is self-conscious, and
therefore conscious of the good he seeks as distinct
from the particular objects in which he seeks it.
And this he shows even in his use of such words